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A times like the present, no nation, however prepared, can call 
itself safe unless among its people there is unity of intention, 


unity of imagination, and unity of action. 


When none knows what the next hour will bring forth, an institution 
which provides a medium for national expression and promotes 
unity of national consciousness exerts an influence which spreads 
far beyond the areas of actual contact. 


That is why the influence of Collier’s, The National Weekly, 
is greater and wider to-day than ever before. Through the edi- 
torial columns of its 1,000,000 copies each week goes a message of 
common-sense patriotism that is spread by word of mouth and by 
newspapers throughout the country. 


In its positiveness, in its active recognition of the task laid upon 
it by its great size and the far-reaching effect of its expression, 
Collier’s stands in this crisis a dynamic unifying force and an in- 
terpreter of that national thought which will dictate the action of 
the immediate future. 
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Puck’s Funny Story Contest Has Ended 


If, across Madison Square, one should hear peals of uncontrolled 
laughter from the PUCK sanctum, it is entirely safe to assume’ that a 
corps of normally serious editors are going through the towering 
mass of manuscripts entered in “The Funniest Thing That Ever 
Happened to Me” contest. 


Just how many thousands of funny things have happened in 
this contest has not yet been determined; the count is still incomplete. 


But that they are funny we can attest, for never before has so 
truly mirthful an avalanche of good humor descended upon an inno- 
cent and unsuspecting board of sober minded editors. 


Humorous incidents have come to us from the four corners of 
the globe; from Teuton and Ally; from trench, mess-room and 
division headquarters. The pessimist who sees naught but gloom in 
the work-a-day world could not read a tenth of these stories and 
remain in ignorance of all the fun there is in the world, after all. 
The optimist would find in them all his roseate beliefs fulfilled. 


The few of these stories that have been printed are but a meagre 
forerunner of the treat to come, as soon as the work of the judges 
shall have been completed. 


We shall continue to print acceptable entries as they are sorted 
out, and at the earliest possible opp>rtunity announcement will be 
made in this space of the prize winners. 











OFFICER (at base of communication)—Any remarks or reports to make, Corporal? 


CORPORAL— Well, sir—I might make a few remarks, sir, if I was more intimate like, sir. 





The East is the Palace of Mystery, and 
Japan is its portal. All religions, all phil- 
osophies, all modes of life come out of the 
Orient. She is as eternal as the planet. 


The West is ap accident. She is the vast 
experiment station of the dreams of bonzes 
and poets born in Japan, China, India and 
Thibet. The Orient is the reality. We are 
the illusion—and all our “progress” and 
“enlightenment” are bubbles blown from the 
dreaming brains of those mystics. 


And we shall return to the bosom of Asia, 
as all sidereal forces at last return to the 


sun. 


Japan, like modern Germany, is a manu- 
factured country. She suddenly fell out of 
the star of her dreaming into the vast de- 
partment store of the West. The weirdest 
and most fascinatingly subtle people in the 
world turned Yankees over-night! Could 
aught be uglier? 


A legend has flown away. The illusive, 
fugacious and mysterious have given place 
to the strident, the matter-of-fact, the 
transparent. 

Yum-yum, Petti-Sing and Beep-bo have 
become soap-box suffragists and Ko-Ko, the 
Lord High Executioner, now runs a trolley 
car in Tokio. 

After the Japanese conquest of California 
(so predicted by General Homer Lee) we 
shall be overrun with breakfast foods from 
Yeddo. The land of Lafcadio Hearn (who 
knew so well the difference between civiliza- 
tion and progress) has taken to battleships 
and Herbert Spencer. Sic transit gloria 
Nippon! 


But His Majesty, the Emperor Yoshihito, 
whom it was my great pleasure to meet in 
his summer house, some miles from Tokio, 
last summer, is still unspoiled by Modernity, 
which is the instinct for killing the beautiful 
and substituting the stupidities of reason for 
the sure processes of intuition—Modernity, 
that slayer of all beautiful superstitions, the 
dream-eater, the goblin-moth that destroys 
the rich garments of the human imagination! 


The vast gardens of the Emperor are a 
veritable tryst of the soul with Old Japan. 
A flaming 
corona of colors around the black and drab 


Supernal beauty of a lost age! 


sun of Modern Japan! 


The Emperor is thirty-seven. He received 
me with that rare courtesy that I experienced 
only among the French and the upper class 
Mexicans. He is a man thoroughly con- 
versant with Western civilization and speaks 
English perfectly. 

He knows our Bible like an atheist and 


recited to me Shelley’s “Ode to a Skylark.” 
“IT am,” he said to me while we sipped 


our tea out of cups that would have brought 


Brae 
His Majesty Yoshihito 


An Interview by Osiris Cob 








The Emperor of the Rising Sun 


a perfect poem to the brain of Théophile 
Gautier, “a remnant of the ancient world. 
that far 
away Nippon when life was made up of 


My soul is with my ancestors in 
Beauty and Force, when there were but two 


realities for us, the word Honor and the 


Kingdom of the Irreal. 


“I have written many poems in my youth 
to that time that is gone like the dreams of 
the lapsed gods. But no one reads them to- 
day. Instead I sign proclamations and land 
bills, and all the other paraphernalia of those 


rascals who sit in the Parliament of Japan.” 

“Have you in America,” he asked me sud- 
denly after a pause, “any asylums for the 
No, No! 


civilization 


dangerously and incorrigbly sane? 
Your 
ponderous, 
never permit that. 


of course not. Christian 


with its moonlike stare would 


think, is what we need in 
have 
The ancient 


Japan are now studying political economy; 


“But that, I 
Japan. We 
common-sense. 


caught your disease, 


Samurais of 


and only yesterday I actually had to listen 
to one of my Ministers expounding to me 
Ricardo’s ‘Theory of Rent.’ 

“He is a descendant of one of our great 
warrior-poets of the tenth century, and as 
he went on in this beautiful garden drooling 
out his economic stupidities I wished with 
all my heart that before you Americans ever 
came here to ‘open us up’ that some one had 
opened you all up.” 

The 


mediately recovered his equanimity, and as 


Emperor was angry; but he im- 
if to mollify my feelings he asked in his 


sweetest tones: 


“But tell me, did Zanesville, Ohio, go dry 
or wet last spring?” 

I looked at him out of the corner of my 
eye, and without more ado caught the next 
trolley car for Tokio. 

The sword of the old Samurai, I thought, 
was still as keen as ever, only it had under- 


gone a tra nsmutation. 
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FULMINANT 
France has developed a second Joan of 
Arc. The first Joan was burnt at the stake 
by England. The second, if she bécomes 
at all militant, may die a victim of German 
poisoned gas. Thus we see how civilization 
has progressed in a small matter of 500 
years. F 
The Attorney General characterizes U. 
S. Steel as “an abnormal, illegal, grossly 
overcapitalized colossal super-combination 
of combinations.” Considerable characteri- 
zation. And very -likely, just as we used 
to have “good” trusts and “bad” trusts, we 
shall in due time be favored with good 
abnormal, illegal,. grossly overcapitalized 
colossal super-combinations of combinations, 
and bad abnormal, illegal, grossly over- 
capitalized colossal super-combinations .of 
combinations. That ought to reduce the 
common people’s, mind* to a pulp. 





There is coarse work in all professions. 
A New Hampshire thief so loaded himself 
with stolen coin that his get-away was 
necessarily slow and his capture easy. For 
light, profitable larceny, there -is nothing 
like certified checks. 


Colonel Theodore Roosevelt has 
joined the Anti Saloon League which 
plans to make Illinois dry. 

; — Chicago despatch: 
Those who keep scrap-books may be able 


to turn to a brief bit of testimony given by 
a certain celebrated man in a certain cele- 
brated libel suit some years ago. “An oc- 
casional glass of sherry; a glass or so of 
madeira at dinner in winter; a glass or two 
of white wine at dinner in summer; and 
possibly a glass of champagne at banquets.” 
If Illinois is to be no drier than that, there 
will be no need of digging irrigation 
ditches. 


As Germany understands it, Great Brit- 
ain advocates the freedom of all seas but 
the North Sea. 


The German people are so sated 
with sensations that a new one can- 
not rouse them. 

— The news from Berlin. 
In which respect, they are in the same 


plight as the chronic vellow-journal reader. 





In the words of the late Patrick Henry, 
“Caesar had his Brutus, Charles the First 
his Cromwell, Theodore Roosevelt his delib- 
erate and unqualified falsifiers and Wood- 
row Wilson his little group of wilful men.” 
If this be treason, make the most of it. 


Now that the British are in Bagdad, we 
may expect a revised edition of the Arabian 
Nights. With such stories, for instance, as 
“Reginald Ali Baba and the Forty Bloom- 
ing Robbers” and “Adventures of the Caliph 
Haroun Alnorthcloff.” 
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The butter allowance in Berlin has been 
reduced from 90 grams per person per week 
to 60 grams per person per week. Which 
is no grinagram. 

Senator Newlands, Democrat, 
Nevada, wants to apply business 
methods to the workings of the 
Senate. 


— Washington intelligence. 
Business methods is good. Did the Senat- 


or never hear of the “Big Business’? methods 
which used to be applied—in Senate com- 
mittee-rooms—to all tariff legislation? Did 
Senator Newlands never hear of Nelson W. 
Aldrich of Rhode Island? 


Says a wire from Atlantic City, “James 
Buchanan Brady (Diamond Jim) wears the 
costliest American flag known. It is made 
of platinum, is set with diamonds, sapphires 
and rubies, measures two inches by three 
and fits snugly upon the lapel of his‘ coat.” 
If Whittier were only alive, what an im- 
provement he could make upon Barbara 
Frietchie: 


“Shoot if you must this old gray head, 
But spare my diamond pin,” he said. 


And ‘the late Betsy Ross. How small 
she.must feel. Her flag was mere bunting. 


A lady who ig¢ not averse to publicity, 
and who therefore shall be nameless, says 
that the solar plexus, not the heart, is the 
center of emotion. Which makes necessary 
a number of important revisions; such as, 
“Two minds with but a single thought, two 
solar plexuses which beat as one.” 


If potatoes keep hitting the high spots, 
their old nickname of “murphies” will have 
to step down. Nothing less than ‘astors” 
will suffice. 


German statesmen already are speculat- 
ing as to the “next great war,” in which, it 
seems, Germany’s logical allies are to be 
Russia and Japan, two of their present 


enemies. Statesmen tell the common people 
who their enemies are and then the people 
do the fighting. How long, O Lord, how 
long? 
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First M.D.: “No, Doctor, I don’t agree 
with you.” 

Second M.D.: “Very well, Doctor, Til 
prove you're wrong, at the autopsy.” 


The Irish Home Rule Question bobs up 
like the spectre at the feast; except for the 
fact that, due to the English Food controller, 
and the limiting of dinners to three courses, 
there isn’t any feast. 


“At the present rate of consump- 
tion, England’s available supply of 
potatoes will have been completely 
exhausted six weeks hence.” 

— The British Food Controller. 
Why is everything these days expressed 
in terms of potatoes? England won many 
a war whole centuries before it ever saw 
or heard of a potato. 


The new constitution provides that 
the exercise of suffrage at elections 
is one of the duties of a Mexican 
citizen. 
— The news from Mexico City. 
Mexico, at the present time, having rela- 
tively few golf links. 


Did it ever strike you that if old 
were alive, Belgium’s present plight might 
be “just retribution for Belgium atrocities 
in the Congo?” 
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Verses By BERTON BRALEY 


In manner unskillful 

That group which was “wilfu!,” 
Is doing its best to explain; 

It’s true that, in season, 

A glimmer of reason 


Our ships are now arming 
To cross the zones swarming 
With submarines seeking for prey; 
And if we should meet them 
The word is to greet them 
With shells—in the friendliest way. 


Now Bagdad’s been taken, 
The Turk’s hold is shaken 
On Asia, the Moslem is awed; 
And who was the leader 
That did it? Dear reader, 


His martial cognomen is “Maude.” 





France, celebrate loudly! 
And England, cheer proudly! 
And Russia, let shouts fill your skies! 
What for? Ain’t you heard yet? 
And got the good word yet? 
Why, China has joined the Allies! 





And now comes a stanza 
Concerning Carranza 

Who, liking the glory and pelf 
Of being the Caesar 
Who’s ruling the greaser, 


Has just re-elected himself. 


THE NEWS IN RIME 


Will reach the most obstinate brain. 














































The Germans are starving, 
And England’s not carving 
As much good red beef as of yore, 
And all other nations 
Will go on short rations 


Drawings By MERLE JOHNSON 


The German spy service 
Is making us nervous 
And getting our tempers all sour, 
We’re weary of catching 
These plotters who’re hatching 
“Conspiracies, fresh every hour!” 


If war lasts a few seasons more. 


Our peace they are fretting, 
Our calm they’re upsetting, 
They fill us with worry and dread; 
By daytime we quiver, 
At night, with a shiver, 
We look for spies under the bed. 


With waiters all striking 
For pay to their liking 
The day very rapidly comes 
When we shall eat gaily 
At Automats, daily, 
But won’t it be hard on the thumbs? 





No ice for the skaters; 
The car radiators 
Are blanketless; little birds sing; 
The ball fans are restless, 
We soon can go vestless, 
In other words, “Hail to thee. 
Spring!” 


The muse got a grip on 
The Ruler of Nippon 

He called for his ink and his pen, 
And scribbled some verse; he, 
We hope, will have mercy 

And not go and do it again. 
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The Funniest Thing That 
Ever Happened to Me 
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When We Adopted a Baby 


Matron (from Foundling Asylum offering 
baby to prospective parents): Here is a 
perfectly good, recklessly trusting infant 
with an appetite to be catered to! If dis- 
appointed in your own expectations take 
him and thank Heaven! 

PROSPECTIVE GRANDMOTHER (throwing down 
her bridge cards): A horrible suggestion: 
I will never, never consent to it! If you 
adopt that baby, I will move to Mexico. 
His father was probably a murderer or a— 
a--milkman! How do we even know he 
is a—a human being just like us? 

ProsPECTIVE FosTeER GRANDFATHER (sigh- 
ing): Well! Well! times have changed 
since our day! I don’t know what the 
world is coming to. My dears are you per- 
fectly sure he has er—er—nothing heredi- 
tary or—er—catching? 

Prospective MAweN AuNT (Wiping her 
eyes on a handkerchief not quite wet 
through): 1 for one, must say this proves 
that we are living in heathen times! If his 
Mother left him to be put in a foundling 
asylum, my advice to you is to keep him 
there. The little angel is in good hands. I 
shall pray that he may grow up to be a 
worthy grown person. Oh, just look! he 
is going to wake up! 

PROSPECTIVE SISTER-IN-LAW (coldly): You 
can do as you like but at your death he can 
never belong to me! 

ProsPECTIVE BACHELOR UNCLE (Humorous- 
ly): Oh, say now I just wouldn’t if I were 
you. Don’t fool yourselves! You don’t 
want him! Holy smoke! he’ll break all his 
ribs in a year or so—they all do it. For 
total depravity there is nothing equal to an 
adopted baby. 

WoMAN FRIEND WHO HAS CHILDREN: It 
is too bad that you did not have children of 
your own; you can not get away from that! 
I hope 7 know my duty as a Mother but 
there is no limit to the responsibility of 
having children. And the expense my 
dears! You simply can’t keep any servants 
or find time to dress for dinner. My heart 
aches for the poor afflicted child, but I hope 
you won’t do anything foolish. 

MAN Frienp: Ye Gods! do you mean to 
tell me that his inhuman mother left him 
on a door step at the unnatural hour of 
seven o’clock in the evening? I do not agree 


= 


with you at all! You would make a great 
mistake! Some day the mother will return 
and explain everything! 

Minister: The Lord requires of you to 
do justice and love mercy. I hope you have 
invoked divine wisdom before accepting this 
little one who has nowhere to lay his head. 

BaBy (to himself): I wonder what's up! 

ONE WEEK LATER 

GRANDMA: The Adorable Child! 
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GRANDPA: He looks just the way George 
used to look! 

AUNTIE: Oh baby, look at Auntie! 

SISTER-IN-LAW: You darling! You do 
like us, don’t you? 

Uncite: Darned if I don’t believe I’m 
glad you took the kid! 

Woman Frienp: Can’t you even trust me 
to hold him? 

MAN FRIEND: How you all do spoil that 
infant! 

MINISTER: The Lord has provided, let 
us give thanks. 

Basy (to himself): Well, this is some- 
thing like! 

C. W. B., Hackensack, N. J. 


—fi— 
Helping Father 


One day someone sent me up a box of 
cigars from the cigar store downstairs. 
Arthur, my office boy, brought them in and 
stood near my desk while I unwrapped the 
package. As I! opened the box I said to 
him jokingly—as he was too young to smoke 
—“‘Will you have a cigar, Arthur?” And 
Arthur replied, “I don’t smoke but my father 
does.” So I said “All right, take one for 
your father.” 

He picked out a cigar and put it away in 
his inside coat pocket. As he started away I 
said to him, more out of curiosity than any- 
thing else, “What does your father do, 
Arthur?” 

Arthur remained silent and_ blushed 
deeply. It made me more curious than ever. 

“Come, speak up,” I urged. 

“He k-k-keeps a cigar store,” stammered 
Arthur as he bolted off. 

C. J., Mt. Vernon, O. 
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Irresistible 

I was sitting in front of the window watch- 
ing the sunbeams dancing playfully around 
the room. The door opened and the figure 
of a woman stole softly, on tiptoes, across the 
room and stopped just behind me. I was 
too absorbed in the frolic of the sunbeams 
to notice that she had kneeled there. Then 
a queer, irresistible desire to laugh came 
over me. I tried to move and failed. The 
terrible, overpowering sensation of mirth 
drove everything else out of my mind! 
Squirming, twisting, pulling, kicking, I tried 
to release myself from the arm that clutched 
me so tightly! My efforts were in vain and 
I was compelled to give up to the uncon- 
trollable, rollicking, hilarious laughter that 
shook me from head to foot. Tears streamed 
from my eyes and uproarious shrieks of 
laughter filled the room I was two 
years old and Mother was tickling my toes! 
—E. M.S., Lind, Wash. 





Doctor: “Do you mind if I attach this 
pulsemotor before telling you my bill? I’m 
studying the effect of shocks on the system.” 





Marjorie 

The mercury on the north side of Dillon’s 
store rested serenely at 102° as I meandered 
down the village street with my mind full 
ef Marjorie. “Poor girl,” I sympathized, 
“sizzling on that boarding house piazza—” 
My eye caught the sigp “Metropolitan Ice 
Cream, soc. a Brick.”—‘The very thing!” 
I ejaculated, “She’ll love me forever for a 
brick of ice cream.” A hurried computation 
of my slender resources netted a grand total 
of fifty-six cents. 

“That cream is a little soft,” cautioned the 
proprietor, as he handed me the box. The 
warning was not amiss. Before I had gone 
two blocks the package was dribbling against 
my trouser leg. I covered the remaining 
distance in record time. 

Marjorie was not on the piazza, as I had 
pictured, and a hasty search inside failed to 
produce her. Could I safely await her re- 
turn? A persistent trickle from the box was 
sufficient answer. Hot and angry I hurried 
to my room. 

I tore open the package before realizing 
that I had no spoon. “Who cares for con- 
vention?” I muttered, and reached for my 
pen knife. One trial convinced me that the 
blade was too narrow. Attempts to utilize 
a paper knife and a nail file were flat 
failures. Meanwhile my purchase assumed 
the consistency of tooth paste. An idea—my 
tooth brush! Alas, my shirt front alone got 
the cream. 

My fighting blood was up. Bending over, 
I shot my face into the box like a terrier 
after a rat, and the fight was on. I gulped 
madly. Cream lathered my cheeks, spurted 
up my nose, and oozed into my hair. The 
damp, sticky edges of the box caught me be- 
hind the ears. Suddenly I heard footsteps in 
the hall. Raising my dripping head I was 
horrified to see that I had left the door open. 
I dived for it. Too late! I found myself 
face to face with Marjorie. For one instant 
she gazed at me aghast, then fled down the 
hallway screaming, “Mamma, Mamma, Ned’s 
had a sun stroke!” 

—E.C.R 
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New Yorkers: Familiar Types 


CHINATOWN 

O peaceful Pilgrim from the Western 
Plains, 

Where the alfalfa ousts the alkali, 

Your Winchester is rusting on the 
wall. 

No longer lurks the Injun in the tall 

Grass, all intent to perforate your 
brains. 

So, I entreat you, keep your weather 
eye 

Skinned and alert. For this is China- 
town: 

Famed for chop-suey, likewise for its 
feuds; 

Home of the Chink, who launders, 
Lord knows why, 

Starched linen no Celestial ever 
wore. 

Serene in shirt-tail, gorgeous in flow- 
ing gown, 

Sitting inscrutable, he broods and 
broods, 

Temperate as tea — and then he 


broods some more, 


Calm as Confucious, innocuous as a 
ae 

Police! Reserves! A rattle and a 
rear 

Oh, rash the Rubbernecker that in- 
trudes!— 

Ah Sin has 

deadly gun. 


Guileless drawn his 


AVE ZARATHUSTRA! 
The Dancer on the Crumbling Edge 


Weaves his way from ledge to ledge. 


He dares the things we do not dare, 
He mocks abyss, he mocks the air, 


He makes of Fate a dazzling stair. 


His feet are light, his lilt is gay, 


From crest to crest he wheels his way. 


He dares the things we do not dare, 
He mocks abyss, he mocks the air, 


He makes of Fate a dazzling stair. 


Because to Conscience he gives no 


pledge, : 
The Dancer on the Crumbling Edge. 


THE TRAFFIC COP 

He lifts a finger, and the ways are 
parted: 

The tides of traffic roll at his com- 
mand, 

Or cease as suddenly when he waves 
his hand. 

Woe to 
started, , 

Woe to the one who through the 
press has darted— 

The lordliest and the lowliest of the 
land. 

All must obey the sign that bids them 
stand, 


the 


wagon prematurely 


Else to the station see them haled 
and carted. 


This is The Man On 


Once he rode 


Horseback. 

Where Caesar led his legions. Once 
again 

He pioneered a pathway to the sun. 

Cavalryman and cowboy!—hill and 
plain 

No longer yield you living and abode. 

Here in the city must your race be 


run. 

















































































































International Attraction 
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A Tabloid Drama of the Future 
By Elias Lieberman 
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Note: The influence of the movies will tend to eradicate from the drama all but plot essentials. Audiences will 


resent prolonged scenes a 


SCENE 1 

(The home of Phineas Gotrox, rich uncle.) 

PHINEAS (getting down to business): 
Cuthbert, my nephew, you are now twenty. 
Lis-ten. By the terms of my will, which I 
have sworn never to change, you must not 
be kissed by any girl, except the one who 
shall become your Jawful fiancée with my 
consent, until you reach the age of discre- 
tion, twenty-one. 

CUTHBERT (amazed): Why so, uncle? 

Puineas (fiercely): You would know 
wherefore and why and what for? 

CuTHBERT: At least one of them. 

(From behind the portieres the face of a 
blond girl shows for a moment. She has 
evidently been listening. Another face, this 
one belonging to a dark girl, obviously a 
vampire, shows through a pane of the French 
window leading to the balcony. She, too, 
has evidently been listening and has over- 
heard.) 

Puineas: When I was your age— 

(Stage becomes dark.) 


studied characterizations. 
SCENE 2 

(Switch-back to Uncle Phin’s youth. The 
interior of a cottage is presented. The 
piano plays to indicate water. Phin is 
washing his face and humming Mendels- 
sohn’s Wedding March. Suddenly a dark 
woman, obviously the vampire’s mother in 
her youth, makes her appearance.) 

IopiInE HENBAN, Vampire Senior: So this 
is the day you intend to wed pretty Mollie 
Puttyface! 

PHIN (shrewdly): How do you know? 

IopinE: You are washing your face. 

Pun: All is lost. 

IopInE: It is. You shall never meet her. 

Puin: Who will stop me? 

IopinE: You have scrubbed your neck 
in vain. I will. 

PHIN (scornfully): You are only a 
woman and unarmed. I shall keep my ap- 
poirtment and meet pretty Mollie Puttyface 
at six. 


loping (suddenly—while the violinist pinks 
his pizzicato): See these lips? 

Puin: Yes, yes, they are bathed in rouge, 

IoptneE (laughing fiendishly): Also in a 
preparation of Staphylococci albi and aurei, 
Streptococci, Pneumococci and bacilli in- 
fluenzae.. ~Being «a: vampire, I am immune. 

Puin: Why the college yell? 

lopINnE: For this—and this—and this. (At 
each “this” she kisses him passionately. He 
struggles with her, pushes- her out of the 
door and then falls on a couch deathly sick.) 

SCENE 3 

(The same interior. Phineas tosses about 
in bed very ill. The village clock strikes 
six. He makes a feeble effort to rise but 
falls back exhausted.) 

IODINE (opening door—tauntingly): Hal! 
Ha! SCENE 4 

(The village church. Exterior.) 

Mo.iy PuttyFace (looking at her wrist 
watch, rural model): ‘Three minutes of six 
and Phineas not yet here. This is too much. 
This is too much. 

(She takes out a lace handkerchief and 
weeps through it daintily. Man in high hat 
stalks across stage, smoking a cigar. He 
also twirls a cane and his moustache, ob- 
viously a villain. Mollie spies him.) 

MoLiieE (innocently, oh so innocently): 
Kind sir, have you seen anything of Phineas 
Gotrox who was to marry me two minutes 


ago? (Continued to page 26) 
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K 7 Drawn by P. D. Johnson 
“Don’t shoot, dear. He’s taken nothing but the wedding presents we didn’t want any way.” 
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The Pug Dog 


An Extinct Species 
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The pug dog, so far as is known, is ex- 
tinct, in the United States. He was an 
asthmatic organism with a retroussé nose 
and tail, a convex stomach, an expression of 
disgust and loathing, a passionate tenor voice, 
and a commodious appetite for the most ex- 
pensive foods. 

As a taker up of valuable space, the pug 
dog was a riotous and sure-fire success. No- 
body could sit down in a house to which a 
pug dog was attached without sitting on the 
pug dog; nor could anyone take a long, 
bold step without walking on one of the 
pug dog’s paws and evoking a shrill, ear- 
piercing, nerve-wracking yelp. 

The pug dog was also a fluent and gen- 
erous hair-shedder; and a person garbed in 
dark garments could perform the astonishing 
feat of sitting down on a pug dog and 
getting up with more pug dog hairs ad- 
hering to him than any naturalist would be 
willing to admit that a pug dog possessed. 

The great popularity of the pug dog at 
one period of the world’s development was 
due to the thoroughness and enthusiasm with 
which he took up space which would better 
have been left empty. For similar reasons, 
the same period witnessed a _ tremendous 
vogue of wax flowers in glass cases, Rogers 
groups, leg-of-mutton sleeves, steel engrav- 
ings of the Stag Defying a Thunder Storm, 
fretsaw work on piazza railings, and still- 
life paintings showing three bananas, a Ben 
Davis apple and a pear with a decayed spot 
carefully hidden. 

The pug dog’s extinction is blamed partly 
on his unwillingness to hurry, and partly on 
the unwillingness of automobilists to slow 
up for anything like a pug dog. 

The lessons to be drawn from the with- 
drawal of the pug dog from general circu- 
lation are that we should wear an amiable 
expression, move briskly, and not attempt 
to be purely decorative. a s 2: 


In Our Town 

Mrs. Van Obran says she is going on a 
trip to Europe as soon as the war is ended. 
She does not anticipate any trouble over 
there as her daughter speaks the language. 

They had a cat show in the city where all 
kinds of felines were on display. Some one 
asked Hen Reardon if he was going. Hen 
said he didn’t need to—his wife was going 
to have the sewing society meet at her house. 

Ma Spriggins read where Mrs. Fuller 
Cushe entertained the minister to Siam to 
dinner. She says that that ain’t nothin’. 
She’s had the minister of Centropolis to din- 
ner lots of times an’ never thought of putting 
it in the paper. And she didn’t have: to 
entertain him either. He did all the talking. 

When Frank Simmons was in the city he 
bought May Mizzlenig a diamond. ring. It 
is a beautiful thing, perfectly splendiferous! 
The very best the ten cent store had! 


Quo 


il 


The Young Lady Across the Way 


By Harry J. Westerman 




































































We asked the young lady across the way if the prima donna was a coloratura 
soprano and she said she was just as white as anybody and for her part she didn’t 


see how such stories got started. 
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Deacon Gubsing met Al Dyball on Crystall 
avenue last night and didn’t know him. He'd 
washed his face. ‘ 


Deacon Gubsing points with pride to the 
fact that he always keeps the Sabbath. Hen 
Reardon says he does keep the sabbath and 
anything else he can get his hands on. 


Lulu Annason went to Hannah Cuthbert- 
son’s party last night wearing her last year’s 


face. She has no style about her at all. 
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Mrs. Ligganicht says she has the best 
husband in the world. He’s awful generous, 
too. When they go to the city he doesn’t 
care how long she looks in the store windows. 

The ladies of our church were going to 
give an oyster an’ apple pie supper, but the 
cat got the oyster an’ Ed Martin swiped the 


apple. 
prisin’ merchant to donate a yard of calm- 


Now they’re waitin’ for some enter- 


brick an’ a spool of thread so as they, can 


hold a bizarre. —James.G. Gabelle 
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The Stubborn Cavalier 
By K. L. Roberts 
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Now harken, lords and ladies all, and 
bend a gracious ear 

Unto the fearsome story of the noble 
cavalier 

Who gazed into his bureau drawer 
and found therein a lack 

Of goodly linen shirtings to adorn his 
lordly back. 


“Now hola! and beshrew me!” cried 
the knight in accents bold, 

“T’ll have more shirtings ere I be 
another hour old!” 

So to a haberdasher’s shop he hied 
himself with speed 

And spake with haughty pussiance to 
a clerkling of his need. 


Forthwith the clerkling louted low 
and showed the latest things 

In stripe and check made stylish by 
the actor-men and kings; 

And eke the cavalier remarked with 
cool and scornful ease: 

“Gramercy, but three dollars is an 
awful price for these!” 


Then quoth the clerkling humbly: 
“Sir, it.grieves me much to say 

That War has raised the price, and 
there is even more to pay; 

For shirts that cost three dollars 
when you traded here before 

Have now gone up, and we are forced 
to charge a dollar more!” 
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Girls. Will Be—Boys 


At this the noble -cavalier made 
grievous moan and dole, 

And from his speech ’twas plain to 
see he’d lost his self-control. 

“Odds fish!” he cried, “I will not pay! 
Tis robbery and worse!” 


“How do you know Jack is in love with you?” 


“We came home in a taxi last night and 


e didn’t look at the meter once!” 


And straightaway he left the shop 


with many a fervent curse. 


But ere another day had passed, the 
cavalier perceived 

That he had been a fool to let him- 
self become so grieved, 

And that he needed shirtings; so he 
turned himself around 

And hastened to the clerk on whom 
he recently had frowned. 


“Forgive me for my hasty words,” 
the gentle noble spoke, 

“But as you doubtless gathered, they 
were uttered as a joke; 

And I will take the shirts and pay 
you four instead of three, 

Albeit I consider it a barefaced rob- 
bery!” 

Then said he clerkling: “Good my 
lord, give you and yours good den, 

But things are going up, and we have® 
raised the price again! 

The shirt’s that once were four have 
gone to five, to many’s sorrow, 
And goodness only knows how high 
the things may be to-morrow!” 


Then swore the angry cavalier: “No 
shirtings shall I wear 

Until the War is over and the prices 
are more fair!” 

And that is why the cavalier went 
shirtless all his life; 

For prices staid the same upon the 
ending of the strife. 








PXS, Ac 
PAYERS 
Fashions in _ soubrettes 
change. Years ago, the pert 
young woman always made 
her appearance wearing a 
sunbonnet dangling at the 
back of her head, and eating mae eae 
a crisp apple noisily. She a 
was mischievous, quite juve- 
nile (though usually forty) f 
and boisterous. To-day, she 2 
is irritating in a different 
way. She is slangy, illiterate, 
and aggressively good. Her 
long suit is pitting herself 
against the miserably-rich, 
and proving how superior 

















ay 








the virtuous pauper is. Then 











she stands perpetually in the 
centre of the stage, and en- 
joys a stellar meal of mon- 
opolistic monologue. 

I love her when she fre- 
quents the swagger drawing- 





room, and _— superciliously 
flouts the hostess and the 
guests. In her simple un- 


tailor-made gown, you de- 
tect the radiance of true vir- 
tue, whilst the very expensive 
apparel of the wretchedly- 
rich denotes vice and de- 


cadence. However, there is 
always a youth ready to 
marry her before eleven 


o'clock, and from the bottom 
of my heart, I always pity 
the poor lad, condemned to 
such pugnacious and double- 
negatived virtue for the rest 
of his life. 

All these pleasant appre- 
ciative remarks apply to 
Maude Fulton, and to Maude 
Fulton’s own play “The Brat” 
at the Harris Theatre. When an actress 
writes a play for herself, be sure that she 
knows what she is doing. She gives herself 
two precious commodities—all the “fat” of 
the lines, and all the centre of the stage. 
Then she is happy. Then she has fitted her- 
self. Then she has her chance. So it was 
with Miss Fulton. She was kind to herself, 
with no misunderstandings and she crowded 
into “The Brat” all the nice, cosy things 
that she had always yearned for. 

She is an intelligent and interesting per- 
Ten years ago, by the clock, I saw 
her at the now-no-more Herald Square 
Theatre, dancing in “The Orchid.” Dancing 
was really her elected pursuit, and probably 
that it why she determined to “switch” to 
the drama. In “The Brat” she appeared as 
a Night Court derelict, adopted by an at- 
mospheric novelist, for purposes of “copy.” 
The novelist had neat gray hair, well-fitting 
clothes, and dreadful relatives. He was ap- 
parently rich enough not to have to worry 
about “royalties.” 


son. 








Fay Bainter and Shelley Hull in “The Willow Tree” 


Why - say about Miss _ Fulton’s 
comedy? There she was—the Brat—in the 
lordly novelist’s home, playing the very 
deuce with it, first of all imagining that she 
“loved” him, and then arriving at the sweet 
conclusion that her heart was his brother’s. 
Anything more ludicrously “stagey” than 
some of the scenes, could scarcely be put 
forward. The rich people were always 
“drawing themselves up to their full height,” 
which is of course their inalienable specialty 
—they love to do it. And the Brat was al- 
ways drawing them down! It was a futile 
game, but not perplexing. The happiest 
moment occurred when Miss Fulton danced. 
Would that she had done more of it! In 
that exercise, she was delightful, inspiring, 
and artistic. However, we must take what 
our stars give us, and so—we accept “The 
Brat,” if not in the spirit in which it was 
offered, at least in a condition of non- 
critical stupefaction. 

Dear old Japan! 
pretty, as we see it on the stage. 


more 


It is so useful and so 
On the 
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SATALL 


Stage, it is always pink 

and pleasing. The Japan- 

ese women invariably pic- 

tured as falling in love with 

either Europeans or Amer- 

icans, 

perfectly unsophisticated, but, 

according to the theatre, they 

cannot mate with their own 

race. Their heroes are all 

English or American. I 

think this theory is rather 

rough on the Japanese, but 

it is a convention. Let us 

not be inane enough to dis- 
arrange the conventions. 

The heroine of “The Wil- 

low Tree” at the Cohan and 

= Harris Theatre is typically 

and Japanesely adorable. At 

first she is merely an Image 

of the Princess of the Willow 

me Tree, and then she comes to 

life—to stage life, and to 

Galatea’s idea of it. She is 

wished into activity by a 

nice young Englishman—al- 

most Pygmalion—and she 

says the cutest things! She 

wonders what money is, for 

instance. That would make 

any audience cherish her, in 

these days of advanced 

theatre prices. The audience 

could say to her “Go, pretty 

one, and try to buy two front 


are delicious, and 


row seats for to-morrow 
night, and you'll discover 
what money is.” That was 


Bénrimo and Harrison 
Rhodes’ happy touch — the 
Image’s little gasping marvel 
at money! 
I have the purely non-poetical idea of the 
woman who comes suddenly to life. I think 
that she would be extremely unpleasant, and 
most alarmingly foolish, and perhaps ex- 
ultantly improper. Still, I succumb to our 
stage Galateas, one and all. In “The Willow 
Tree” the Image had the advantage of coming 
to Japanese life which, as we do not under- 
stand it, we can admire all the more easily. 
I don’t believe that an Image, precipitated 
into the midst of Manhattanese life would 
be a bit amusing—nor a bit amused. 

In the play at the Cohan and Harris 
Theatre, the Image of course, falls in love 
with the young Englishman, who had left 
his country in order to forget a loved one 
there. The love is vehemently mutual—and 
there is a great deal of—chunks of it. In 
fact, there is nothing else. She says “cute” 
things, and he listens to them, for hours and 
hours—or so it seems. The “atmosphere” 
is laid on in large mosaics, and you hear of 
wondrous legends, and all kinds of lore. At 


(Continued to page 24) 
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Truth Is Mighty 


NCE in a while, perhaps more often than we sus- 
pect, a tremendous truth is set forth in the edi- 
torial columns of New York journalism. Take, 

for example, this extract from the Sun: 

“Does it ever occur to the German mind that if 
Germany had merely violated American rights in re- 
spect of property, Von Bernstorff might be in Washing- 
ton today? Can the idea ever be inserted in the Prus- 
sian skull that the destruction of American property is 
as less than nothing compared with the wilful and per- 
sistent taking of American life?” 


This says admirably and without waste of words 
something which cannot be said too’eften. Property 
is much, but human life is more. And while perhaps, 
as the Sun fears, the idea can never be inserted in the 
Prussian skull, there is reasonable grounds for hope 
that it can be inserted after;a while in the American; 
inserted so that it will surviye by many years the 
present war. As 

Public men—Woodrow Wilson himself, if we mis- 
take not—long ago urged the importance of putting 
human rights before property, ‘rights... And when 
Wilson so urged—if we mistake not—he was not 
always greeted as a man might expect to be who had 
just said a true thing. There were intimations that 
he was visionary, radical, even unsafe. Persons and 
newspapers having “the best interests of the nation at 
heart” had grave doubts as to his fitness to be 
president. 

In the face of such inevitable recollections, it is 
an inspiration to read such outspoken, unmistakable 
words as those of the Sun; and to know that in at 
least one abiding place of conservatism “the destruc- 
tion of American property is as less than nothing 
compared with the wilful and persistent taking of 
American life.” 

To relegate property rights into the less-than-noth- 
ing class is perhaps a trifle harsh. It is not necessary 
to go that far, always, if we but bear continually in 
mind that human rights come first. The Sun’s words 
will be both incentive and warning when the war is 
over, and such measures as child labor laws, mini- 
mum wage laws, laws for the protection of workers 
in factories and mills, laws for the regulation of the 
food supply, and old age pension laws are under dis- 


cussion. 
—o— 
Something Worth Watching 


F vital interest to the world of science is a dem- 
onstration soon to occur. We are about to learn 
what happens when an irresistible force meets 

an immovable body. The American Beef Trust is 
deadlocked with the British Food Controller, the 
man who fixes prices. 

Now, the American Beef Trust has been somewhat 
in the habit of fixing prices itself, so one of two things 
is about to happen. Either the Beef Trust will back 
down, or the British Empire will back down. In the 
event of the former, the Trust will sell meat in Great 








Britain at a price which it says is “impossible owing 
to the present high cost of beef cattle.” In the event 
of the latter, the British Empire will exempt the 
Beef Trust from the regulations of price-control, and 
permit American packers to charge what they please 
in the United Kingdom. Apparently, there is scant 
middle ground. One side or the other must give in. 

The American consumer will watch the outcome 
of this situation with more than passing interest. 
Efforts to regulate the high price of meats in America 
have usually resulted in an era of prices still higher. 
It is something new for some one to say—to have 
the temerity to say—to the Beef Trust: “Thus much 
shalt thou charge and no more.” And having said 
it, to have the whole force of government to back 
one up. Certainly, it is a new experience for the 
Beef Trust. Nothing of the sort has ever happened 
in the United States because peace measures are less 
harsh than war. The most we do here, when prices 
séem exorbitant, is to investigate and prove the exist- 
ence of a trust, fine a subsidiary corporation or two, 
and then unanimously pay a little more for our meat: 
this, to reimburse the packing interests for their 
losses and costs in court. 

It is intimated in the cables from London that the 
refusal of the packers to sell at prices set by the 
British Food Controller may have the immediate 
effect of keeping American meat at home, and 
thereby lowering materially the cost to the American 
consumer. The supply, it is pointed out, will be aug- 
mented from the stocks of beef which previously 
went abroad, and the natural law of supply and 
demand, so .often impressively quoted, will have 
chance to operate with that automatic impartiality 
for which it is noted. 

It may be so. Let us hope it will. Such hope pre- 
supposes, of course, that all cold-storage plants in 
America will suddenly burn down or blow up. 


eet 
Arguing and Convincing 


HERE is an antipodal difference between a 

good arguer and good convincer. A _ good 

arguer loves argument for argument’s sake. He 
is willing to take the side he doesn’t believe in if it 
will only prolong the argument. He loves words. 
He loves rhetorical tricks. His whole object is to 
put his opponent in a hole and leave him there to 
shelter in his own humiliation. 

A good convincer on the other hand is not inter- 
ested in putting his fellow creature in a hole, but in 
pulling him out. He talks because he has a deep 
conviction that the other man is really wrong upon 
some matter and should be enlightened. So long as 
the other man shows a desire to be informed, the 
good convincer will do his best in the line of expati- 
ation and exposition, but as soon as the talk begins 
to degenerate into a mere argument, the good con- 


vincer says farewell and moves to more inviting and 
more fertile pastures. 
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— Drawn by C. R. Macauley 


“You, Too, Have Failed Me” 
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Waiter: “Shall I pour your coffee now 
as well, sir?” 
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The Seer-Child 


I leaned over the bridge and looked idly 
into the placid water beneath me. 
It was a flawless mirror. Sky and tree 


and cloud-fleece were pictured therein—. 


therein where I had obtruded my face. 

A little child with great black eyes and 
hair that flashed in the sun like polished jet 
ran over the bridge and stood besides me, 
peering, like me, into the peaceful depths. 

I was amused at her solemn expression. 

“What do you see in there, little one?” I 
asked of her. 

“Only Ourselves,” she replied without 
looking at me. 

Terror-stricken at that profoundly humour- 
ous answer from a child, I ran quaking with 
fear back to the City. 





To take a vote on “war” or “no war” is 
like asking a burglar to please wait until 
you find out from the police the laws in 
regard to self-defence. 





Suspicion 

“Believe me, Grace, when I am away, I 
am thinking every instant of your blue eyes 
and of your lovely fair hair.” 

“Tut, tut! I am sure you said the same 
thing to another girl before me!” 

“Grace, don’t be cruel. I swear solemnly 
that you are wrong. The girl before you 
was dark.” 


A Logical Deduction 
“I am convinced that Tompkins is begin- 
ning to make a lot of money.” 
“Why do you think so?” 
“He’s been going around lately boasting 
how much happier a man is when he’s 


poor.” 





The Best He Could Do 
“Look here,” stormed the angry subscrib- 
er, “in your issue of yesterday you said I 
was a lunatic. I want a retraction at once.” 
“My friend,” said the editor, “this paper 
never retracts. But we will print a state- 
ment that you have recovered your sanity.” 


Gude 
Throwing Out the First Ball 


A great-to-do is usually made at the be- 
ginning of the baseball season because of 
the fact that His Excellency the Governor 
or His Honor the Mayor “throws out the 
first ball of the season.” He does this by 
rising to his feet with a baseball in his hand 
and assuming a strained pose somewhat 
similar to that of a man who is trying to see 
the trade-mark on the bottom of a bow! filled 
with nocdle soup. This is for the benefit of 
the newspaper photographers, who wish a 
photograph of the historic event for their 
respective journals. Then, with a flapping 
motion of his arm, as though he were at- 
tempting to dissuade a mosquito from alight- 
ing on his ear, he propels the ball weakly 
toward the diamond. It is an uninspiring 
ceremony. There is nothing virile or ex- 
citing about it. The whole business is flabby, 
disappointing and preposterous. 

If it is the desire of those at the head of 
baseball to start the season with a zip, as 
they say in allied commercial enterprises, 
there are many courses open to them other 
than the colorless throwing out of baseballs 
by city, state or government officials. For 
example, people would journey miles to see 
the opening game of any baseball league if 
they could be assured of seeing the mayor of 
the city start the festivities by hitting the 
umpire on the head with the first pop-bottle 
of the season as soon as he made his first 
unwelcome decision. An indefinable zest 
and savor would be added to the occasion if 
the Congressman of the district were to 
promise that he would lead an assault on 
the opposing pitcher just as he prepared to 
hurl the first ball. Who is there that 
wouldn’t gladly leave his business for a few 
hours if he could be assured of seeing the 
governor of the state throw his cane at the 
first man on the team to strike out—or at the 
first infielder to make an error. 

Probably the greatest attraction of all would 
be the presence of the league heads on the 
field from, say, four-thirty until four-forty- 
five on the afternoon of the opening game, 
during which time all dissatisfied spectators, 





Sister: I wouldn’t laugh at him, Mister, 
you may be like that yerself some day. 





players and umpires could throw things at 
them at will. 

If the baseball season is to be started with 
the throwing out of something by someone, 
it seems only right that the throwing should 
not be in vain. Somebody ought to be hit 
that deserves it. 





I Sometimes Think 

I sometimes think in pensive strain, 
How gracefully my lady lies, 

When she reclines before each swain, 
And shows the form of which she’s vain. 
I sometimes think in pensive strain, 
When I can hear her vows and siglis, 

I sometimes think in pensive strain, 
How gracefully my lady lies. 





A Trying Moment 

THe Mar: Tell me, Colonel, what was 
the most trying moment of your life. 

THe CoLoNneL: It Was when I sought my 
wife’s father for the purpose of asking for 
her hand. He was very deaf and I had 
to explain the matter in the presence of a 
dozen clerks. 
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Miner: “How much do you charge for freighting?” 


Freighter: “Six bits a load or 40 cents for half a load like this.” 
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BY PALF BAR ON 


If bewitching actresses insist upon posing about the stage in attitudes 
copied from ancient Egyptian paintings in the effort to produce a correct 
picture of ancient Egyptian manners— 


why, when the play’s “time” is “the present,” do they fail to copy modern 
paintings, like the above, in the effort to produce a correct picture of the 
manners of to-day? 


Drrector (showing visitor 
about movie-studio): “This 
is the reposing room of our 
star, the famous Siren, 
where she—” 

Gerry Ketty: “Where 
she vamps till ready, I sup- 
pose.” 


HORRIBLE EXPERIENCE 
UNDERGONE BY A WORLD- 
FAMOUS FILM-STAR. 

THe CLERK: You wish 
these packages charged? Yes, 
m’m. What name please?” 
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By Benjamin De Casseres 


Mirbeau 


In the death of Octave Mirbeau in Paris, 
a god of irony has left the earth. For irony 
is the laughter that weeps and the tear that 
is laden with venom. 

There are three kinds of ironists. There 
is the tragic, pitying irony of Sophocles, 
Dostoievsky and Thomas Hardy. There is 
the smiling, jovial irony of Rabelais, Anatole 
France, Renan and Mark Twain. And there 
is the terrible, ruthless irony of Swift, 
Flaubert, Ambrose Bierce and Octave Mir- 
beau. 

Mirbeau, like Stendhal (as Balzac so mag- 
nificently said of the latter) sweated his 
irony while carrying his cross to the, Place 
of Skulls. 

The man who wrote “L’Abbé Jules,” 
“Twenty-one Days of a Neurasthenic,” “Se- 
bastien Roche,” The Garden of Tortures,” 
“The Journal of a Chambermaid,” “Business 
is Business” was a great idealist, a tremen- 
dous dreamer of chimeras, a superman— 
bankrupt. Irony such as his could only have 
been born of a splendid Hope gone to rack 
and ruin on the reefs of Reality. 

The human race, with all its ideals and 
all its vileness, all its glimmers of Kingdom 
Come and all its nameless and shameful 
lesions and perversions, passes before one in 
these pages like an immeasurable caravan 
of lost beings shambling from one hell to 
another. 

Not even Swift—who cursed with a tongue 
of a Fury the human race—was as remorse- 
less in his decrees as Octave Mirbeau. Read 
that great interlude in “L’Abbé Jules’— 
that story of Le Pére Pamphile, who stooped 
to the vilest means to rebuild a temple of 


his dreams. The great Flaubert himself 
(“the Colossus of Ennui”’) never painted 
such a picture of the innate diabolism of the 
idealizing spirit in man. To Mirbeau life 
was a form of leprosy. 

Yet it was Octave Mirbeau, who, with 
Zola, that most remorseless of realists, leaped 
into the arena to defend Dreyfus against the 
ring that sent him to Devil’s Island! 

No human being ever hated evil and 
human injustice like Mirbeau; no human 
being ever flagellated and excoriated Man 
like this great French writer—not because he 
loved Man less, but because he loved the 
Ideal more. 

He wore the torturing crown of cactus to 
prevent him from screaming at what he 
saw done on Earth. Requiescat in pace! 
thou Siegfried of the Impossible! 





Life is Death on a furlough. 





From a Future History 

The Battle of Cape Cod, which killed for- 
ever all hope of German conquest of the 
United States, was won by the unexampled 
bravery of the Foreign Legion, made up 
entirely of native-born New Yorkers, led by 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt, one of the ‘last of 
the tribe. 





We’ve:heard a great deal about it pro 
and con, but, after 41}; Safan is the Ukimate 
Consumer. 3 " 


‘What is a paranoiac, father?” 
“A paranoiac, my son, is one who has the 
delusion that he is a Prussian.” 


ADVENTURES ON THE CLOTHES; LINE 





March 

I am the hammer of Thor and the anvil of 
Vulcan, 

And I write arabesques on the clouds of 
the world. 


The great changeling embryo that howls 
in the womb 

Of’ April and May, I pound on the belly of 
space. 


A drunkard that staggers from North Pole 
to South Pole, 

I maunder and 
scrapers, 


stumble over the sky- 


Breathing from my lips the wine of crea- 
tion, 

Vagabond, lawless, the Prodigal Son of my 
family, the Months. 





The Last Auto-da-Fé 

It was in 2335. The City of Overtones, 
Capitol of the World, and Home of the 
Three Wise Wights, was jammed with 
people. Something Enormous was going to 
take place. 

The highly socialized crowd were making 
for one spot, for a building, the dome of 
which glittered in the distance like a 
burnished globe. It was the Great Lethol 
Chamber of the Federated Herd of the 
World. 

For that day an Individualist had been 
caught—the last one that was destined to 
appear on Earth. He had, in the secrecy 
of his room, in a moment of atavistic vision, 
pronounced the lost and forbidden word I. 
And the whisper had been registered on the 
receiver of cerebral waves in the Grand 
Laboratory of the Three Wise Wights who 
reigned from Overtones over the destinies 
of the Federated Herd of the World. 

To-day he was to pay the penalty with 
his life in the Great Lethol Chamber, which 
had been closed for five hundred years, 
when a woman had been lulled into Nothing- 


neg#® for speaking inadvertently of “my 


+ children.” as 


And so he died while the vast multitude 
waited, chanting solemnly and slowly their 
prayers-for-the-occasion from the ~ Great 
Missal of Complete Socialism, 
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Mexico Prussianized 


























The Leading Spirits are Prussianized 


A School of Diplomacy (Zimmerman 
Method) is Quickly Established 


“Unter den Cactus” in Mexico City 
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Mild Pastimes will 


be Encouraged 


Great Prosperity Follows 


And Leads to Inevitable Results 
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An Apology for Unimpeachable Things 


Ever since Bernard Shaw made his well- 
known slip about the seven deadly virtues, 
things have not been at all the same with 
this world of ours. The middle ages began 
with the fall of the Roman Empire, and what 
used to be called the modern era began with 
the fall of the Bastille. But the age of 
Bernard, which is the age in which he suf- 
fers us to live, did not start with a fall. It 
came in with a slip. The falling business 
had ceased to be original. Even ancient 
history had, as you may recall, landed with 
a fall. Eve called it the Fall of Man, be- 
cause to her there was but one man in the 
whole world. 

Now before this inception of the new age 
the line between good and bad was pretty 
clearly drawn. You did not have to con- 
sult a book of rules to find out what was 
right and what was wrong. You knew it. 
That is what you had a moral ‘sense for. 
And if that failed, and you did make a 
break, there was always your guardian con- 
science to pull you up and set you straight 
again. The world was safe. A man could 
pretty generally stay decent as long as he 
kept out of journalism and politics. He 
could practice his religion with zeal and 
earnestness because he recognized the true 
faith when he saw it, just as surely as he 
knew the other religions to be false and could 
without scruple and with a sense of helping 
his kind burn their adherents at the stake. 
He had no doubts about what was proper 
and what was not, and therefore he saw 








that his wife and his daughters never 
strayed from the path of virtue. 

But the revolution of Shaw and Chester- 
ton has made hash of the moral universe, 
at least to my share of it. Gone is that 
sweet sense of security and certainty in 
things spiritual of which I was once so 
justly proud. No longer do you hear me 
stand up and assert my principles with 
vigor and assurance. I have grown hesitant 
and apologetic. I hedge about and qualify 
and side-step. The storm of doubt has gotten 
into my philosophy. 

This man Chesterton is a more dangerous 
person than Shaw. Shaw contents himself 
with poking the British middle class in the 
ribs and poking fun at Magna Charta and 
the British brand of democracy. But Ches- 
terton is a pretender. He pretends to de- 
fend things, and then he stabs them in the 
rear when they are looking the other way. 
He began by defending the middle ages and 
has finished, as I have long foreseen that 
he would, by making excuses for the Czar 
of Russia. Now when a fellow can brazenly 
and openly defend the indefensible his next 
move is sure to be an attack on the un- 
impeachable. 

This is our chance. As long as the war 
lasts Chesterton is going to keep busy being 
patriotic. But as soon as ever he can get 
back to the job of defending things, our 
civilization won’t have a leg to stand on. 
Let us, then, take time by the forelock while 
yet we may. Let us remind the world that 
while we are sadly aware that the virtues 














The Boy: “Yes, sir, when I grow up I expect to be a great man like you.” 
The Boss: “Humph! You have a great opinion of yourself.” 











Eloper: “Good heavens Lulu, go back! 
Here comes your father!” 





and the innocent things of life are very dull 
and very bourgeois and abysmally reaction- 
ary and out of date, something in the nature 
of an apology can yet be said for them by 
those who are not entirely thankless and 
heartless and uncompromisingly modern. It 
won't do to be aggressive about it—not in 
this day of the world. But if we are 
humble and apologetic and admit the weak- 
ness of our position, sheer sympathy is likely 
to win us a hearing. 

I propose, therefore, to undertake the 
thankless task with a very vivid realization 
of its old-foginess and inevitable unpopu- 
larity, in approximately the following order: 
An Apology for Good Weather 
Another for Friendship 
Ditto for Babies 
Same for Red Apples 
Ditto for Laughter 
. Idem for Horse Sense 

It is up to you. I may apologize for other 
obscure and harrassed institutions that were 
popular with our grandfathers. All I ask 
is your sympathy. I know I can’t have your 
approval. 


ree? Pf 





Lest We Forget 

“Wilbur,” said the wife of the editor, as 
he toiled late in his study, “I am going to 
bed now. If you hear the alarm clock 
in the morning will you wake me up?” 

“Yes, dear,” replied Wilbur absently. 
“Remind me of it again at the breakfast 
table.” 





Hard Times 
“Just tired of him, eh?” asked the lawyer. 
The actress nodded. 
“Well, I wouldn’t advise you to sue at 
this time. The war is crowding everything 
else off the front pages.” 





Complimentary 
Maup: Miss Oldun thinks that hotel clerk 
just lovely. 
ETHEL: Why so? 
Maup: He wrote opposite her name on 
the hotel register: Suite 16. 
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Suspense, children, depends for its activity 
en imagination. Hence it must have origi- 
nated in the brains of Adam and Eve when 
they took the first bites out of the forbidden 
fruit. Yes, Harold, we are biting at it yet. 
That incomplete feeling about our heads and 
the pity-pat throbbing about the heart 
proves it. Can any of you little boys and 
girls give me examples of suspense? 

Clementina may speak. Your mother 
dreams of burglars? Tell her to read Freud. 
Is he as good as Chambers? I couldn’t 
explain that without the use of profanity 
far teo rich and expressive for the class 
room. What is your example, Alicia? You 
seem frantic with repressed explanation. 
Your father feels it when he listens for 
bill-collectors? Very likely. Your father 
has a good ear, I hope. 

Theatrical managers make good use of 
this psychic disturbance. “Make good use” 
is, of course, the theatrical euphemism for 
“make money.” When you buy your ticket 
at the box office you have an eerie feeling 
about ultimate location. Orchestra 
seats behind posts, erected to stimulate the 
sixth or X-ray sense in man, serve also to 
transmute languid interest 
You felt like a giraffe when you were placed 
in such a position, Alberta? Quite so; and 
you also got it in what the giraffe stretches. 
The public generally does. 

A good way to enjoy suspense before seeing 
a play is to read all that the critics have 
to say about it in the papers. Will you agree 
with Thingamby of the New York Trombone 
who says in effect and for effect: “If this 
be drama, pass the hemlock,” or with Jinks 
in The New York Drum, who chortles, 
“Food for the gods had nothing on this. 
The play was—(business of juggling supev- 
latives)”? Quit hammering at Ethelbert, 
Clarence. You’re not a critic and he’s not 
an actor. You must learn to comport your- 
self more like a Tired Business Man if you 
want things to come your way. 

Suspense in the performance proper or 
improper (if you will pardon a slight di- 
gression, children, Broadway doesn’t care a 
whoop as long as you provide a runway 
trimmed with strong lights and you don’t 
hand out too much problem stuff) begins, 
when the play is good, at the rise of the 
curtain and ends only just before the gor- 
geously attired youth gets ready to call 
your car—or some one else’s. You must 
not get hep to who put the arsenic in the 
old man’s soup until the last batter is out 
in the ninth. During the action you must 
breathe like a donkey engine on the job. 
Remember, children, that the author’s sus- 
pense is over when yours begins. 

There is also a domestic aspect to suspense, 
but like good, unobservant children you 
know nothing about fathers who steal 
home long past midnight and reprimand 
the rug for tripping them up. Suspense 
trembles in the thought of what will happen 
when they hear their master’s voice. 

The class is dismissed. 


your 


into suspense. 


—E. L. 
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A Repeater 
Mrs. Gramercy: You must think that 
Billy Sunday does a great deal of good if 
you’re so anxious to attend his meetings. 
Mrs. Park: I am sure of it, my dear. He 
converts my husband every time he goes 
to hear him. 


Famous Instances 

The severance of diplomatic relations is 
a very old habit. Many instances crowd to 
our mind. The better known “breaks” 
were: 

Noah with Terra Firma, 

Cain with the Human Race, 

Von Kluck with Maxim’s, 

The Kaiser with the Law of Nations, 

George Washington with King George, 

Dr. Cook with the Pole, 


Dumba with the American people, 

Billy Sunday with Common Sense, 

Lucifer with his Chief, 

Bryan with Wilson, 

Lawson with the “conservative element,” 

China with herself, 

The Turk with Civilization. 

This is not as bad as it looks, for it must 
be remembered that diplomatic relations have 


been resumed between America and Back- 
bone. 


Her Dilemma 
Bessie: Oh, Mabel: I am in an awful 
dilemna: I’ve quarreled with Harry and he 
wants me to send his ring back. 
Mase: That’s too bad. 
Bessie: But that isn’t the point. 
forgotten which is his ring. 
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The Pull That Failed 
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The Quest 


A youth set forth upon the highway 
seeking his Heart’s Desire. After travelling 
many days he came upon a tall, veiled 
woman clothed in glittering attire. 

“Who may’st thou be?” he inquired of 
the woman. 

“I am thy Heart's Desire,” she answered. 


“Take me home with thee to thy house’ 


and I shall make thee happy.” 

So he took her home with him. But when 
he lifted her veil and looked upon her face, 
he saw that she was not his Heart’s Desire. 
So he set forth again upon the highway. 

After travelling many days, he again came 
upon a tall, veiled woman clothed in shim- 
mering garments as transparent as moon- 
light. And he inquired of her, “Who may’st 
thou be?” 

And she answered him likewise, “I am 
thy Heart’s Desire. Take me home to thy 
house and I shall make thee happy.” 

So he took her home with him. But when 
he looked upon her face, he saw that’ she, 
too, was not his Heart’s Desire. So he set 
forth a third time upon the highway. 

And after travelling many days, he agam 
came upon a tall, veiled woman clothed in 
garments whiter than snow. And she, too, 
said to him “I am thy Heart’s Desire. Take 
me home to thy house and I shall make thee 
happy.” 

But when he took her home and looked 
upon her face, it happened as before that 
she was not his Heart’s Desire. 

So the youth set forth again upon the 
highway and wandered with a sad heart. 
And after travelling many days, he came 
upon an old man clothed in garments of 
many colors. 


“Canst thou tell me where I can find my 
Heart’s Desire?” the youth inquired of him. 

“That I can,” answered the old man, “for 
I have guided many to their Heart’s Desire. 
Do thou but follow the highway and present- 
ly thou will come upon a tall, veiled woman 
clothed in glittering garments as transparent 
as moonlight and whiter than snow. But 
do not take her home and look upon her 
face as thou did’st with Wealth and Fame 
and Love. For if thou liftest her veil she 
will become as one of these. Do thou but 
walk beside her silently and go forward 
upon the highway as if thou wert still seek- 
ing thy Heart’s Desire. And presently thou 
wilt come to the end of the road where 
stands a gate with a watchman beside it. 
There may’st thou lift her veil and look 
upon her face and she will be thy Heart’s 
Desire.” 

The youth thanked him and inquired his 
name. 

“I am called Wisdom,” answered the old 
man, and went his way. 

Then the youth turned and procecded on 
his journey. And presently he came upon 
a tall veiled woman clothed in glittering 


Guo 


garments as transparent as moonlight and 
whiter than snow, as the old man had fore- 
told. And the youth stepped up to her side 
and walked with her silently along the 
highway. 

And so they proceeded on their journey. 
The sun rose and set; the moon waxed from 
crescent to full and waned from full to 
crescent. The rain dreached the road and 
the drought parched it. But the youth and 
the veiled woman walked on side by side 
in silence. 


And so after many days they came to the 
end of the road and the gate with the watch- 
man beside it. And here the youth lifted 
up her veil and saw that she was his Heart’s 
Desire, and that she was more beautiful 
even than he had dreamed. 


“Tell me,” he said to the watchman, 
“what place is this?” 

“This is the place,” answered the watch- 
man, “where thou may’st dwell with thy 
Heart’s Desire and look forever on her face 
and be happy.” 


- 


“And who may’st thou be?” inquired the 
youth. 

“They call me Death,” answered the 
watchman. 

Then the youth and his Heart’s Desire 


entered the gate. 
—S. H, 


Headed Off 
“Did you tell her when you proposed to 
her that you were unworthy of her? That 
always makes a hit with them.” 
“I was going to, but she told it to me 
first.” 


Advice 
“What are you carrying a cane for?” 
“I’m having a deuce of a time with water 
on the knee.” 
“Why don’t you try wearing pumps?” 


A Shop-Man’s Sally 
SHopreR: Do you keep stationary? 
FLOORWALKER: No, Madam: if I did I'd 
lose my job. 
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The Adventures. of a Sandwich Man 
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To Quarrel or Not To 
Quarrel 


Two Extremes met at meal time. 

“Now,” said the First Extreme, “let us 
be merry. You know the old saying that it 
helps digestion to be cheerful at meals.” 

“Yes, 1 know the saying,” replied 
Second Extreme, “but, like most old sayings, 
it is entirely wrong.” 

“Wrong! Do you mean to imply that it is 
not good for the digestion to be cheerful at 


“ 


the 


meals?” 

“Most assuredly,” maintained the Second 
Extreme. “Isn’t the average family more or 
less healthy? And does not the average 
family quarrel at meals?” 

“Why no. I don’t see that at all,” objected 
the First Extreme. “The average family is 
no more healthy than anybody else. Now 
statistics—” 

“There are no statistics on the subject,” 
interrupted the Second Extreme, “but I once 
knew a family that did not quarrel at all. 
They were perfectly serene and pleasant 
from morning until night. Nothing could 
rufle them. The result was that everyone 
of them had a bad case of indigestion.” 

“I don’t see the connection,” said the First 
“So far as that goes, I have known 
families that did not have 


Extreme. 
several happy 
indigestion.” 
“Let me explain,” said the Second Ex- 
treme. ‘To be pleasant while eating tends 
to make too much of a social occasion of 
The result is that we sit too 
That is the cause 
other 


meal time. 
long and eat too much. 
and of nearly 
disease as well. But when the atmosphere 
of the dining surcharged 
spleen, you get away as rapidly as possible 
and thus save your health. Observe the 
dog. He is the most sociable animal on 
earth, but not when he is feeding. Then his 
tail stops wagging, he wants to be alone 
and attend strictly to. business.” 

said the First 


of indigestion every 


room is with 


“You are not convincing,” 
“There may be a grain of truth 
but your conclusions are 


Extreme. 
in what you say, 
altogether too elaborate for such insufhcient 
data. I could make out just as good a case 
for the opposite view.” 

“All right. Why don’t you go ahead and 
do it?” queried the Second Extreme. 

“Because I am too busy enjoying this ex- 
Will you please 


B. 0.2. 


cellent piece of roast beef. 
pass the spinach?” 
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The Alarming Feature 
make 
see women wearing feathers of the poor 
little birds on their hats? 

Marriep Man: It isn’t their feathers that 
make me sad—it’s their bills. 


ProFEssor: Doesn't it you sad to 





Her Definition 
That wasn’t a bad definition given by a 
little girl when asked to state the difference 
the words “result” and “conse- 
quences.” “Results,” she replied, “are what 
you expect and consequences are what you 
get.” 
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The fastidious man of 


Men’s Scarfs made of 


various « 


Men’s 


34th and 35th Streets 





Some of the items 
Italian 
-Olor combinations 


Scarfs of fine imported : 
colorings, with moire figures, 


Imported Soft Hats (lig 
tan or green, $5.00. 
Silk Negligee Shirts, 
colorings, $5.00. 


H. Altman & Cn. 


MEN'S FURNISHINGS 


fashion can find every 
smart article of dress in the assortments provided 
for Spring. The styles, materials and colors must 
be seen to be fully appreciated. 


are 


» $2.90. 


$3.00. 
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WANTED: AN IDEA 


Who can think of some simple thing to patent > 
Protect your ideas, they may bring you wealth. 
Write for ‘Needed Inventions” and list of Pat- 


ent Buyers. 





RANDOLPH & CO., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 165, Washington, D. C. 
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By Mall or Local Classes. 


Comics, Cartoons, Com- 
mercial, Newspaper and 
Magazine Illustrating. 
Pastel and Craren Portrait. 
Earn $25 to $200 a week. 
Ky our simple method your 
talent is quickly developed with- 
out “~~ npg 
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Puck’ 5 C onfdental Guide : 


New York's T Sais eneatici 


CEO. COH AN Ss PEATE 42d St. 


Nights, 8.30. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2,20 
KLAW & ERLANGER, Managers 


RUTH CHATTERTON 


and company including BRUCE McRAE 
COME OUT or tut KITCHEN 


Gaiety Theatre mint Wareaa 


Saturday at 2.20 








TURN TO THE RIGHT 


“UNDILUTED JOY’’--WORLD 


HIPPODROME 


MANAGEMENT CHARLES DILLINGHAM 
Nights at 8.15. Mat. every day at 2.15 


“THE BIG SHOW” R. bg -- 
THE ANNETTE 





DIVING 
venus KELLERMANN 
NEW IGE 100NOVELTIES 


BALLET MAMMOTH MINSTRELS | 000 PEOPLE 
WORLD’S BIGGEST SHOW AT THE LOWEST PRICES 


E Theatre W. 42nd Street, 
Eves. - = a, — Wed, 
and Sa 


A. H. Woods noetaig 


Cheating Cheaters 


By Max Marcin 


Cohan & Harris Theatre 


West 42nd Street Gall Bryant 6314 
Evening at 8.20. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2.20 
COHAN & HARRIS PRESENT 


The Willow Tree 


By Benrimo and Harrison Rhodes 


LONGACR 
WILLIAM COLLIER 


In the greatest ot all farces 


Nothing ty: Truth 


NEW AMSTERDAM @iratre 
Evgs. 8.20. Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2.20 
Klaw & Erlanger’s Unrivalled Musical 
Comedy Success 
iss Springtime 
By Emmerich Kalman-- “composer of “Sari” 
After the Play Visit 


NEW ZIEGFELD nese Re 
MIDNIGHT FROLIC 


30 Most Beautiful Girls in the World 
’ r YW. 42nd St. Eves. 8.30. Mats. 
REPU BLIC Wednesday and Saturday, 2.20 


JANE COWL 
in “LILAC TIME” 


By Jane Cowl and Jane Murfin 











W. 48th St., Eves. 
8.30, Mats. Wed. and 
Sat. at 2.30. 





Atop New Anivterdam 
Theatre 
Meetings Place 











Plays and Players 
(Continued from page 13) 


the very end of the acutely long play, the 
Englishman is called back to England where 
a war—can it be the war?—has broken out. 
He is willing to forsake friends, country, 
and duty for the sake of his dear Image. 
And that is where the stage’s pettest ‘theme 
comes in—I mean renunciation. Even a 
Japanese heroine must renunciate! This one 
does. She will not permit her love to do 
un-noble things—rather than that, she will 
retura to her Image state, and she returns. 
The play ends with the Image once again 
on her pedestal. 
* * mM 


It was all very charming, but much too 
long. Delicate themes must have delicate 
handling. “The Willow Tree” should have 
opened as a diminutive play, instead of 
which it was frantically elongated. It was 
most admirably acted by Miss Fay Bainter, 
and Shelley Hull. Miss Bainter is a gem 
of purest ray. She played the two roles of 
the Image and the English girl, and was 
equally delectable as either. 


* * * 


It is unnecessary to say much about Mr. 
E. H. Sothern’s play called “Stranger than 
Fiction,” at the Garrick. It is a sort of satire 
on William Archer’s instructions in “Play- 
Making,” in which Mr. Sothern assumes 
that the public is interested. Alas no! The 
public demands plays—not theories thereof, 
or satires on theories. There are some clever 
things in “Stranger than Fiction” but they 
will probably appeal more strenuously to 
Mr. Sothern than they could possibly do to 


his patrons, 


Don’ts For Automobilists 

Don’t drop lighted matches in the gasolene 
tank to find out how much gasolene you have. 

Don’t try to climb a stone wall on high. 

Don’t try to put a new shoe on a moving 
automobile. 

Don’t stop to count up to one hundred be- 
fore deciding whether or not to give half of 
the road to an approaching racer. 

Don’t run over a trafic cop on Friday. 

Don't oil the blades of the fan in the hood 
while it is revolving. 

Don’t lean out te see whether you have 
a flat tire while going around a corner at 
forty-five miles per hour. 

Don't laugh at the Fords until you have 
reached home without a breakdown. 

Don’t cross your fingers and expectorate 
over your left shoulder when a black cat 
runs across the road in front of you, unless 
there’s nobody else in the automobile. 

Don’t run over a red-headed negro driv- 
ing a white horse, or anybody else either. 


Inventions Needed 
Silent phonographs. 
Barber muzzles. 
Unopenable purses. 
Invisible movies. 
King swatters. 





Puck's Confidential Guide 
To 
New York’s Theatrical Offerings 


eT aa 


EMP Broadway and 40th Street 
~ venings at 8.30 


Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2,39 
CHARLES FROMAN presents 


MAUDE | A KISS 
FOR 


ADAMS CINDERELLA 


J.M. BARRIE’S ©. REA'TEST TRIUMPH 


SHUBERT ATTRACTIONS 


IN NEW YORK 
WINTER GARDEN . 


a 
CARED 525s. 
39th ST. . Emily Stevens in the Fugutive 





SHOW OF 
WONDERS 


Her Soldier Boy 


. . . You’re in Love 


BOOTH ,...... . William Gillette 
MAXINE ELLIOTT’S . . Love o’ Mike 
RE, on pt cw ce csewes Eileen 





IGNORANCE IS A CRIME 


Every Bride, Groom, Young Man or Woman Needs 


SE. UAL KNOWLEDGE 


A $2 BOOK FOR $ 
Complete—320 pages—lIllustrated 
By DR. WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, Ph. D. 

Neted Autherity and Lecturer 


PLAIN TRUTHS OF SEX LIFE 


every person needs to know; Safety 
in marriage relations; Dangers of Sex- 
ual Abuses; Diseases caused by Sex- 
4 ual Ignorance; Secret of Sexual 
Strength. Exposes *‘fakes’* on sexual 
— weakness. Explains what, when and 
how to tell children. 
In plain wrapper, only $1.00 postpaid, if you mention this 
advertisement. Money back if not satisfied. 
The only Sex Book by a Noted Authority 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO, 331 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 















For Value, Service, Home Comforts 
Meet me at the TULLER 





weuwrrerre 


how 
bee rer Tite FY 


—T ii i 


Fpotye mins 


Hotel Tuller 
Detroit, Mich. 


Center of Business on Grand Circus Park. Take 
Woodward Car, Get off at Adams Avenue 








ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 





Rooms Single Double 
200 Private Bath - - - - $1.50 $2.50 Up 
200 Private Bath - - 2.00 3.00 Up 
100 Private Bath - - - - 2.50 1.00 Up 
100 Private Bath - - $3.00 to 5.00 4.50 Up 


Total 600 Outside Rooms. All Absolutely Quiet. 


New Unique Cafes 
and Cabaret Excellente 


Two Floors 
Agents’ Sample Rooms 
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Book Reviews 


By Gilbert W. Gabriel 


The Problems of the Younger 


Generation 
It is good and pleasant altogether to see 
a young man attempt a subject bad and 
equally unpleasant. It is evidence of the 


young man’s seriousness, promise of his 
power, if not of his future trend. Even Owen 
Johnson did such a novel for his first—and 
many readers still consider it his best. 
When, therefore, a book such as Waldo 
Frank’s, “The Man,” (Little 


Brown) appears, there is reason to look up 


Unwelcome 


to the stars and be grateful for vouth’s fire 
and strength and savageness of blow. Be 
grateful, too, for its inequalities and for the 
self-struggle plainly, 
through so young a book as Mr. Frank’s. 


which, all too runs 


Had he attempted less, he might have ac- 


complished more—but no one will regret 


what he did attempt. 
that his wording is so 
strained after new effects; it makes difficult 


It is only annoying 


self-conscious, so 


reading, even if it does present much that is 
excellent subject for debate. 

“The Unwelcome Man” is Quincy Burt, 
son of poor parents who later graduate into 
Quincy has originality, even as a 
His 
things as 


wealth. 
boy, and suffers much from its practice. 


as such 





ideals he had formed 


should be formed—for and by him- 


One by one the world’s opposition, in 


ideals 
self. 
the shape of family influence, tears away 
those self-made plans, until Quincy has been 
beaten down and into the form of the usual, 
unthinking, untormented male. 

It was only last year or so that W. L. 
George pronounced anathema upon family 
life. 


ties to hail as unhealthy all acknowledgment 


It is the most modern of our moderni- 
of family obligations. No need to play re- 
actionary here; if such a movement is afoot, 
it has an excellent spokesman in such a story 
as Mr. Franck’s. A few of its incidents are 
unnecessary, many of them ridiculously over- 
drawn. But it remains that the author is 
thinking, really thinking of the fundamentals 
of that social life which belongs to novels 
and novelists—and that he has given strik- 
ing results of his thought in this first trial 


of his, “The Unwelcome Man.” 
* * * 
That favorite argument of our fathers’ 


stif drawing rooms, “Is Marriage a Fail- 
ure?” has come down into this studio genera- 
tion to the more resigned question, “How 
the life 
Temple the 


married 
with 


long does happiness of 


last?” Thurston plays 
problem prettily, as he has played with many 
such problems, in “The Five Barred Gate.” 
Appleton) which means, to be obvious, the 
piled up barrier of that awful fifth year of 
any well married and well regulated couple. 

Mir. Thurston, whose readers are forever 
expecting another “City of Beautiful Non- 
sense” from him, and are only half getting 
it, has none of the unerring eve for detail, 
none of the relentless running after truth 


which went into Arnold Bennet’s story upon 


a similar theme, “These Twain.” But, in- 


stead, he has a fine sense of what is neither 


right nor wrong about it all—but merely 


And besides, he has a pipe which 
They break, 


humorous. 
blows very irridescent bubbles. 
of course, but, before that time, they reach 
high, sunny altitudes. He does manage to 


put romance into marriage .. . 


even into the fifth year of it. 


some 


* * * 


In “The Towers of Ilium,” (Doran) 
Ethelyn L. Huston has drawn an extremely 
interesting type of American womanhood. 
An exceptional type, of course, but one which 
might well set a standard of thinking, if not 
of action, for the young ladies who are learn- 
ing to think for themselves along lines Amer- 
ican. Her heroine is a good, strong, honest 
girl who lives in a large Western town on 
the lakes, described with much sympathy. 
Her habit of thinking things out for herself 
sets her adrift upon the seas of various oc- 
cupations; it is only when she is completely 
fagged that she gives her consent to marry 
the man who becomes the father of her child. 
Later, the marriage being declared invalid, 
she is ready enough and brave enough to 
dismiss him, and to forge ahead for herself. 
Her end is a conventional one; she marries 
a most puritanical surgeon,—but not before 
she has converted him to the righteousness 
of bohemianism. 

With so broad a theme, Miss Huston has 
never even ventured on the offensive. Agree- 
ing or not with her theories, you will gain 
respect, from reading “The Towers of Ilium,” 
for women whose mental activities are inde- 
pendent of their love of ease. 


* * a 


And then, of course, there is Cosmo Ham- 
ilton, who will make much of the problem 


of teaching sex lore to the young ones. 
Makes, mostly, melodrama. His “The Sins 
of the Children,” (Litthe Brown and Co.) 


contrives a set of lurid incidents, quite im- 


possible, all of them exaggerated, based 


upon the predicament of children who have 
had the wrong sort of papa, and who have 


not been warned of those evils which lie, 
like Eden’s serpent, with disaster in their 
fangs. If the world were as bad as Mr. 


Hamilton makes it, and if all its badness 
could be solved as easily as he teaches it 
can be solved, it would be a most enervating 
place to live. 

“The Children” 


history of four offsprings of a shy and pre- 


Sins of the foilows the 


maturely odd father. It leads one of them 
to Oxford, where a wastrel room-mate con- 
almost ruins his 


founds all his ideals and 


sister. It brings into play types that are 
distorted beyond all compass of the truth. 
The essential idea, of course, is a good one: 
let us educate our younger generation to 
appreciate their sex—but don’t let us give 
them such trashy melodrama as Mr. Hamil- 


ton’s to upset the education. 














TESTBESTOS 


BRAKE LINING 


More Necessary Than Chains 


"TT BteTos INSURES PERFECT BRAKE CON- 
TROL. Brakes never faii, never slip when 
brake bands are lined with Testbestos. There is no 
sense of strain when driving in tight places. 

Tell the garage man to reline your car's brakes 
with Testbestos. Or write for the name of the 
dealer nearby, 


AMERICAN ASBESTOS CCMPANY 
Norristown, Pa., U.S. A. 
Look for the red label on every foot of Testbestos. 
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Ph ilaceiphia 

Walnut at 3% 
Centrally located 
Distinctive service 
Excellent cuisine 
Room with bath, $2up 
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As much a fa- 
vorite today as in 
1810, with the 
same appealing 
purity and qual- 

ity. Aged in the wood. 


bottled in bond. 


A. Overholt & Co, 


Pittsburgh 
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ta Wn it | Jn DULL 


The Ki 


(Continued from page 10) 


(doffing his magnificent 
(Very subtly.) 
Marry 


Marsit HENBANE 
lid): No, my pretty 
But one cage is as good as another. 


bird. 


me. 

Mou (at once fascinated, if not more 
so): LT can not. (She weeps softly on his 
shoulder, relieving her handkerchief.) 

HENBANE: I knew you could learn to love 
(Shaking his fist at an imaginary 
aoman.) So, Iodine, I leave you forevah. 
Fate has sent this beauchus creachaw into 
muh arms. We shall settle down in far off 
Mesopotamia or Montmartre or somewhere 
away from Little Yolk, Ark. (They enter 
church and are heard swearing love and 
honor at each other.) 

SCENE 5 
Sick 


me, 


(Next day. Phineas still 
tossing.) 

loping (aheedling): Marry me, Phineas. 
My husband has run off with pretty Mollie 
Puttyface to distant parts. 


Puineas (in delirium): 


room, 


Did you say 


Mollie Puttyface? I am coming to you, 
Mollie. Just wait a minute until I jump 
over the mountain, I hate lodine Henbane, 
I hate her. I hate her. 


lopine (qwith sudden inference): He does 
not love me. Life is no longer worth liv- 
ing. But my daughter Digitalis shall avenge 
me. 

Pun (still in delirium): 
I shall never kiss another. 

(lodine swallows a dollar's worth of as- 
sorted poisons and dies, registering agony. 
Phin’s delirious shrieks lend an atmosphere 
of riotous gloom to the scene.) 

SCENE 6 

(Back to the home of Phineas Gotrox, also 
back to the present.) 

Phin: And you 
have heard why I object to indiscriminate 


Mollie, Mollie, 


now, nephew Cuthbert, 
kissing. 

Curnupert (flicking off a few tears with 
his index finger and then pointing it, still 


moist, to his forehead): 1 see. It was your 
undoing. 

(The french window opens and from it 
a dark, young vampire issues forth. She 
had overheard all.) 

Pun: The ghost of Iodine! 

Girt: No, I am Digitalis, her daughter 
and avenger. I shall at once proceed to 


kiss Cuthbert and deprive him at one fell 
smack of both his health and his inheritance. 
CUTHBERT: Who 
will save me? 
(Just as Digitalis is about to jump at the 
trembling Cuthbert and imprint a kiss upon 


You naughty — thing. 


Who will save me? 


his quivering lips, the blond girl dashes out 
from behind the portieres and intercepts her. 
She ties Digitalis to the apartment house 
steam pipe and leaves her shuddering with 
cold.) 

Putin: The ghost of Mollie Puttyface! 

Bionp Girt: No, I am Polly Puttyface 
saved by the 


Henbane, her only daughter, 


law of heredity from developing into a 


vampire, and come to atone for the fickleness 
of her female parent and the wickedness of 
her male parent many yeahs ago, 


Putin (touched): Virtuous girl!  (avith 
a flash of genuine thought.) You may kiss 
her! 

Potty AND Cutrupertr (breathless): But 
the will! ‘The will! 

Pun: It does not apply to the girl who 


shall become your fiancée with my consent. 
Go to it. 

Potty AND Curupert (still breathless but 
rallying): Saved! 

(As they embrace for a long, lingering 
nothing is heard save the hissing of 


plink-plunk of 


kiss, 
Digitalis and the 
Phin’s tears of joy as they drop on the 
piano keyboard.) 


steady 


CurRTAIN 


—e— 


Coins to Order 

The moving picture men have requested 
the Controller of the 
fifteen-cent silver piece, so 
trons can buy a ticket for one coin. 


Currency to issue a 


that movie pa- 


If the 


moving picture men are successful, there is 


no reason why representatives of other 


trades, businesses and arts shouldn’t step 


to the front 
suit their particular needs, 
of three-cent newspapers can howl vocifer- 


with a demand for coins to 


The publishers 
ously for a new issue of three-cent pieces, 
so that the public 
while running for the train without having 


can purchase their papers 


to wait for change. © Pullman 


call for a thirty-five-cent piece and the abo- 


porters can 


lition of the quarter, in order that their tips 


may be commensurate with the increase in 


living-costs. Garage owners can send a 


to persuade him 
that 


delegation to the Controller 
to issue a twenty-seven-cent piece, so 
patrons can buy a gallon of gasolene with 
one coin. 

The garage 
further, and demand a sliding scale of coins 


owners might even go 


—a_ twenty-seven-cent piece this year, a 


twenty-eight-cent piece next year, a twenty- 
after, 


of gasolene 


nine-cent piece the year and so on, 


so that as the price rose, the 


always be able to pay for a 


Who knows but what 


public would 
gallon with one coin. 
the lady shoppers of our fair land may fall 
in line and demand a ninety-nine-cent piece, 
so that they can attend bargain sales secure 
that 
with a 


have to 
full of 
The prospect is not alluring. Al- 


in the knowledge they won't 


stagger home pocketbook 


penhies? 


ready we are too frequently annoyed by 


the persons who run around inquiring 


whether anybody can change a quarter. 
If the filled folk 


who constantly urged one to go through his 


countryside were with 
clothes in search of change for a fifteen-cent 
a fifty-five- 
life 


It is hard to see 


piece, a twenty-nine-cent piece, 


cent piece or a_ sixty-seven-cent piece, 
would become too hectic. 
why the movie men don’t get out of their 
one-coin difficulty by selling two tickets for 
a quarter instead of demand a fifteen-cent 


piece. 














“Oh! for boyhood's painless play, 
Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 
STealth that mocks the doctor's rules, 
Knowledge never learned in schools." 
~WHITTIER, 


A Summer Camp 


for your boys or girls? 


Thinking about what's best for 
them next summer? Then turn 
to the Summer Camp Section of 


Harper’s Magazine 


for it is in Harper's Magazine 
that you find the announcements 
of more summer camps, as well 
as private and preparatory schools 
and colleges, than in any other 
publication—the widest, the best, 
and the most dependable selection. 

















Isn’t ita 
shame— 


the way your 
very nicest and 
daintiest lace 
collars or your 
— of 
ine sheer AN 
mull will wv 

come back 
from the 
wash look- 
ing frayed, shreahe and cheap? 





Thousands of ae have learned 
the cconomy of 


te 


You just have to pour a little Car- 
bona over them and press them and 
they will be like new. 


You can use Carbona at night as well 
as in the daytime. because it— 

will not explode 
50c.-$1.00 bottles. At all druggists 


15c -25c. 
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~ Do Business by Mail 


It ampere » with accurate lists of pros- 
pects. ur catalogue contains vital informa- 
tion on Mail Advertising. Also prices and 
quantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 99% 
guaranteed. Such os: 
War Material Mfrs, Wealthy Men 
Cheese Box Mfrs. Axle Grease Mfrs. 
Shoe Retailers Auto Owners 
Contractors Tin Can Mfrs. 
Druggists Farmers, Etc. 
Write for this valuable reference book; also 
prices and samples of fac-simile letters, 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters, 


Ross-Gould, 1023-V Olive St. 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 


"STS St.Louis 
GET A PUCK PRINT 


for that bare spot on the wall — 
25e. each, postpaid. Send for circular 
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To All Puck’s Friends 


You are cordially invited to dress up in your 
best bib and tucker, and hold yourself in readiness 
for April 9, 1917. 





For on that date Puck celebrates his Fortieth 
birthday—forty years young! 

To join the party, it is necessary only to leave 
ten cents with your favorite newsdealer and tell 
him that you want him to reserve for you a copy 
of the 

FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 


of 


Grow 


America’s Cleverest Weekly 
Dated April 14—On Sale April 9 


To be sure of this special number, orders should 
be left in advance—today is none too soon. 














FAIRY SOAP 


for toilet and bath 





Users of this white, pure soap are 
pleased, first, by the convenient oval 
shape of.the cake, which fits the hand. 


Next, they appreciate its floating 
property and enjoy its rich, creamy, 
cleansing lather. 


Finally, they experience the sense 
of grateful refreshment which -follows 
its use in toilet and bath. 


These agreeable qualities are due 
to a most careful selection of choice 
materials, combined with expert soap- 
making skill. Wa5th all— Fairy Soap 
costs but 5c a cake. 


THE WK FAIRBANK company | 


‘Have you a little 
Fairy in your Home?”’ 





